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INVENTION AND INVENTORS. @y 4,9 


“« The globe knoweth not increase, either of matter or of spirit; 
Atoms and thoughts are used again, mixing in varied combinations; 
And though by moulding them anew, thou makest them thine own, 
Yet have they served thousands, and their merit is of Gop.” 


Weit spake the preacher of old, when he said; “ There 
is nothing new under the sun ;”’ for there is but little ori- 
ginality, in any thing that is said or done by any member 
of the human family. We are a race of imitators, but a 
step above the ordinary species of mimosa. We are a 
world of sympathisers, weeping with those who weep, 
and rejoicing with those who rejoice; fickle as the veer- 
ing vane, turning with every breath of fashion, and whirl- 
ing with every gale, which sweeps across the laud. There 
is one vast sympathetic nerve pervading the whole race, 
and which touched at any point, sends a thrill into the 
remotest parts of the system, We are all linked together 
by an adamantine chain, and bound by it to the throne 
| of omnipotence. Man is au impotent creature. With ali 
| the boasted powers of his mind, and with all his supe- 
| riority over the brutes, he is as dependent as they ; limited 

in his intellectual capacity, as well as in his power of 
accomplishing his designs. He must appeal for assist- 
ance to higher sources than himself. He must leave the 
petty confines of his own finite comprehension, and seek 
| aid from the infinite. He must either remain mean, mise- 
rable, and ignorant; or sit a willing, an humble learner 
| at the feet of the omniscient Gamaliel, and drink in inspi- 
ration there; rich, pure, and holy. In accordance with 





‘this trath, we shall on examination discover, that every | 
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| effect can be traced to the prime moving cause, the sole per- 
vading source of all, that great majestic whole of which we 
' are but inconsiderable parts. ‘This is the model, by which 
| the race moulds its character, and it is by him and his 
works that mankind attempt to pattern. All ideas are 
.derived from this source, and man, weak, frail man, is 
| forced to the same spot for means to carry those ideas out. 
From nature, and through nature, from nature’s God, we 
obtain all our thoughts and conceptions, and the proudest 
works of human genius, which are dignified under the 
title of inventions are shadowed forth in a stronger degree, 
in the rude forms around us. The creeping vine, twining 
across the trees of the forest, the thicket lair, and the rocky 
cavern taught man to build his dwelling place. The little 
| bee by its ingenuity, first showing him a substitute for the 
waxen tablets and the unwieldly papyrus, has aided much 
the literary world; while the trail of the forest beasts on 
| the sea-shore sands gave him an inkling of its kindred art. 
But if it be true of man in the abstract that he is an 
imitative animal, it is most true of him when compared 
with his fellow man. Every action of his has been in- 
duced by something external, rather than by any sponta- 
/neous impulse of his own, and every desire, kindled in 
| his breast, has been waked and called into being by some 
kindred wish of his neighbour. We borrow our principal 
‘from one, and lend in turn, from its interest to another. 
| Although this is the law of the race, yet happily there are 
a few exceptions under it. Like as in the system of the 
| heavens, so also in the affairs of men, there are a few 
bright erratic stars who have in the splendid glory of 
| independence, struck out for themselves a new course, and 
whom, a multitude of would be satellites eagerly long to 
| follow: but like too, as in the starry firmament, there is 
a great host, who have some slowly, some faster, but all 
steadily, been revolving round the source of light and life, 
and ~vho shall so continue to revolve in their same un- 
wavering orbits, until the time shall come, when the 
heavens shall be rolled together like a scroll, and the fir- 
mament shall melt with fervent heat. Of the two great 
| classes into which we may properly divide men ;—* the 
eccentric ;’’ and “ the concentric ;”’ the former is in a great 
| minority, while the latter, who pursue the same beaten 
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| 
| 
track that has been trod for ages, “lumbering along in the 
| deep ruts of common place,”’ includes a mighty host; yet 
‘of the two, the few master-minds composing the first di- 
| vision, control and guide the destinies of the race, with an 
| unimpeachable sway. They compose the true aristoc- 
| Tacy ; not an aristocracy of birth but of intellect; not an 
aristocracy whose only pretension is the possession of the 
| Coronet and the ermine, but an aristocracy far more noble— 
| for these govern the mind, those the body—an aristocacy 
‘of talent. They are essentially the age, and their history 
| is indeed the world’s history. The record of their lives is 
| the record of their country’s, often of the world’s proceed- 
ings; and the scroll, upon which history has been and now | 
| is recording the acts of past and passing ages, glistens | 
brightly with individual virtues or is grimly blackened 
by individual crimes. The masses and millions never | 
think or act for themselves, but the unthinking many are | 
| 





carried along blindfolded, and led by the thinking few, 
whithersoever they wil], The common herd are vassals 
of the master minds, and seem but to be a 





mass 
Of bones and muscles framed to till the soil 
A few brief years, then rot unnamed beneath it, 
Or, deck’d for slaughter at their masters’ call, 
To smite and be smitten, and lie crushed 
In heaps to swell their glory or their shame. 
| In every department of science, of business, or of art, | 
| there is some great mind, which has studied well, and has 
| as it were, almost exhausted all the ideas discoverable, | 
| Which can profit him in his particular branch; one, who 
/has drank deep and long draughts from the Pierian | 
_ spring, and from whom all copy, until a more proficient 
| scholar of nature appears upon the sphere of action, and 
| straightway, all men attend to his instructions. ‘These are | 
| the patterns of the common class ;—these are the master | 
| minds ;—and the changes, which are sung by them, pro- 
| duce the same dull monotony, which has been heard for 
| ages, but which men still heed, obey, and follow. They 
are the poets and songsters of the globe; high and beauti- | 
| ful is their vocation, for “ their lyre is the world, and their 
strings the souls of men,’’ and play whatever tune they 
' will, the whole creation will dance to the music of its 
| melody. 


| 
' ee ———_——____ - — —— 
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It is not supposed even by the wildest traveller in 
theory’s oft-erring way, that the elements of thiugs have 
changed since ancient days. Have we not now the fire 
which descending from heaven, consumed the patriarch’s 
sacrifice? Have we not the limpid water which gushing 
forth from the rock of Kadesh sustained the famished 
host? Does not the lightning’s lurid flash and the thunder 
“rolling through the dark aerial hall’’ strike with terror 
and with awe as great, as when the mighty ruler of the 
universe, descended to the grey top of Sinai’s mount, and 
ordained the laws for Israel’s host? Docs not the same 
atmosphere that the first man breathed pure and refresh- 
ing in beauteous Eden, still infuse new life and vigour 
into all created forms? Do not the same mutinous winds, 
that overpowered the Ithacan’s fleet, aud that parted Jor- 
dan’s stream, whistle and howl around us yet? These 
things have been from everlasting and shall be to everlas- 
ting; for what can man create orchange. Can the Ethio- 
pian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? Man can- 
not be gifted with creative power: for even the angels 
who stand round the throne of the Almighty, and who by 
closer contact with his divine spirit, must imbibe much of 
his glorious nature, possess it not, and who shall say that a 
being who is a step below them in the order of the universe, 
could with the Omnipotence of heaven exclaim, let there 
be light; and that the refulgent beams of day would chase 
away the gloomy shades of night. 

The question then very naturally arises; if man pro- 
duces nothing original, whence do inventions come? 
Their production depends upon the combinations of ideas; 
and these ideas are combined, and re-combined inventions 
are produced. Now these combinations can only be etfec- 
ted by one of these great minds, composing the first class, 
of whom we have spoken, and even they must have some- 
what whereon to reason ; somewhat info which they can 
go, and search its hidden meaning. Now that somewhat 
is obtained only by hard study, and by active watchful 
experience, by letting no idea escape, and by bringing into 
play, all the powers of the intellectual faculties of man. 
This somewhat, whereon one of these master minds may 
reason, has been possessed by the world for ages, but it 
has needed some gigantic mind, to fathom and compre- 
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hend it. Many an apple had fallen before the lucky fruit 
taught the philosopher, the governing law of the universe; 
many an untutored swain had seen aud passed unnoticed 
the fiery vapour, which has revolutionized the world, dis- 
tilling from the boiling liquid, prior to its adaptation to the 
mighty uses, to which it is now applied; but the intellect 
was wanting ; the faculty to appropriate these trifles “ light 
as air” to some useful purpose. All means of action, saith 
the poet, 

« All means of action— 
The shapeless masses—the materials 
Lie everywhere aboundless. What we need 
Is the celestial fire to change the flint 
Into the transparent crystal bright and clear. 
That fire is genius.” 

There is another aid to invention—knowledge. We 
need not stop to demonstrate the progressibility of knowl- 
edge; for no one will assert that there is any insurmoun- 
table barrier which shall oppose the onward progress of 
man, in his further advancement. We may thus account 
for the increase of inventions, on the ground of the pro- 
gressive character of knowledge ; and by knowledge we 
mean useful, fruitful knowledge—not the knowledge of 
the old systems of philosophy, but that knowledge which 
has been principally obtained through the system of him 
who was well styled, “the wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind.” And the reason why inventions from which 
we reap benefit, were not known to the ancients, is simply 
this; the necessary knowledge, the main efficient aid of 
the master minds, was not then possessed. The great 
mass of useful knowledge has been accumulated within 
the last three centuries. Prior to that period, men went 
groping about in “the cave obscure of old philosophy,” 
without light, and without reward; seeking trifles, and 
finding trifles, and nothing more ; now and then stumbling 
upon a gem, but oftener gathering useless dust. The old 
philosophers, indeed attended to the spontaneous expo- 
sitions of nature ; they picked up the golden sands, which 
lay exposed to view on the river’s bauk, washed up in 
the natural order of events; but they never dug in mines 
for hidden useful treasure. They asked no questions— 
what was offered, they received; but never sought for 
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more. While men employed themselves so long and " 
assiduously in determining “how many spirits could stand 
tiptoe, on a needle’s point ;”’ while studies like to this were | 
the occupations of the master-minds ; while the great phi- | 
losophers rejected every thing as beneath their notice, | 
which would relieve the wants or increase the comforts of | 
the race, how could they acquire a store of useful knowl- | 
edge? They went chasing the many bright-winged but- | 
terflies, that fluttered gaily across their path, beautiful in- | 
deed, and pleasant to the sight, but useless, when compared | 
to the more profitable but humbler things, which they | 
neglected, and which could have afforded not only plea- | 
sure, but health and nurture to their mental faculties. We | 
need not mourn the parted sway of the old school: 


| 
“‘ For all those trophied arts } 











And triumphs that beneath it sprang, 
Heal’d not a passion oc a pang 
Entail’d on human hearts.” 

But when its feeble ray had ceased, and its flickering | 
light had gone out in darkness, the world was illumined by 
a brightness which has continued to shine with increasing 
brilliancy to the presentage. Under its benign light every 
thing flourishes and is fruitful, and trophy after trophy is 
laid at the feet of the immortal founder of the new school 
of philosophy. Men by its instruction, are now taught to 
ask, “cui bono?’’ and try every thing by that standard. 
Men in ancient days spurned the idea of utility. Hence 
the difference between ancient discoveries and modern in- 
ventions. The ancients also neglected the preservation of 
the little useful knowledge they did obtain while the mo- 
derns by carefully keeping and treasuring soon possessed 
an invaluable acquisition. Now this treasuring and care- 
ful keeping of knowledge, as well as its proper application 
when acquired, can only be performed by ove of these 
great minds whose piercing ken can see even in the small- 
est atoms, themes for thought, whose expression and ex- 
pansion would fill volumes, and who neglect not the sim- 
plest and tritest customs which govern nature’s kingdom 
as common-law, but legislator-like, record them in the 
statute-book of the realm. 

Necessity, saith the proverb, is the mother of invention ; 
and if it be true, the increase of inventions will be propor- 
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Biography. 135 | 
tionate to the necessities of the race. And since these ne- | 
cessities will increase a#the world grows older aud man 
is thrown into new spheres of action, so inventions will | 
increase ad infinitum. | 

It seems then that inventions are called out conjointly | 
by genius, knowledge, and necessity—genius the power, | 
knowledge the lever, necessity the fulcrum. | 

L. A. M. 





THE THREE SONGS. 


King Sifrid sat in his hall one day ; 

“Come Harper and sing thy sweetest lay,” 
And a youth stepped out from the gazing band ; 
A blade in his belt—a fair harp in his hand. 


«Three songs can I sing—and the first. I know 
Thou hast learned and forgotten long, long ago; 
My brother was slain by thy treacherous wile, 
And oh! he was slain by thy treacherous wile. 


«« The other I learned, if I reckon aright, 

Long since in a gloomy and dismal night ; 
And now thou must fight me till one shall die, 
And oh! thou must fight me till one shall die.” 


On the banquet table his harp he laid, 

And drew from his belt the glittering blade ; 
And there they fought mid the nobles all, 
Till the king fell dead in the lofty hall. 


« Now I sing my last and my sweetest lay, 
Which never will tire, let me sing while I may; 
For Sifrid lies in his warm red blood, 

And oh! but he lies in his warm red blood.” 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Every attentive reader of biographies must have ob- 
served the minuteness with which the author enters 
upon his subject—how he tells of the childish freaks, acts 
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of disobedience, schoolboy habits, skill in gymnastics, and 
other incidents of early life. Itusiffst have been observed 
too, how the writer records and we read with equal avid- 
ity and serionsness, these early traits of character and the 
momentous acts which have employed the subject’s after 
years. What is it which gives such pleasure in these 
cases? Various circumstances combine to produce such 
a result, though some are peculiarly forcible. It is evident 
that these youthful trifles have no intrinsic charm; for 
they come within the sphere of our observation daily in 
the lives of those who are strangers to renown. And yet 
when they form part of the character of those whom emi- 
nence has made the subjects of history we linger over 
them with peculiar delight. Doubtless many a youth has 
cut a favourite fruit tree—fruthfully acknowledged his 
fault and been forgiven, though the case of Washington is 
the ouly one on record. 

The diguity of the individual clothes with a correspon- 
ding dignity most of the details of his life, yet we think 
the result in question, is due principally to the varied as- 
sociation. We love to look upon the infant as the embryo 
man; and this one sight has in it more of interest and mys- 
tery than man can measure or solve. 

So too we love to look upon the man as the former 
child, aud if possible, trace the effects of these youthful 
traits in the formation of man’s character and destiny. It 
is thus, when we hear of the success in business or honour, 
of a former friend or schoolmate. We instinctively revert 
to other days, when we sported together, and love to recur 
to his habits, his manners and the minutiz of our acquaint- 
ance with him. This is the association which pleases. 
The minuteness of detail in biographies, when rightly 
viewed, has a powerful effect, in other respects. When 
we look upon an individual who owes his distinctions to 
his own efforts, there is a tendency in humanity to view 
him in an improper light, as regards his education; to look 
upon his station as obtained without toil. Biography when 
correctly received, corrects this error, and shows us the 
man as he is. It reveals to us his difficulties, his trials, but 
at the same time it well portrays his energy and mental 
strength by which trials and difficulties were overcome. 
Education of the schools may have had no part in the | 
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development of such men’s character and minds—perhaps 
they are strangers to the classics and “exact sciences,” 
but their fierce struggles with poverty, their noble bearing 
against misfortune and necessity, their rough battles with 
opposition and the world, were to them no mean educa- 
tion. The stern discipline of life was with them. They 
doubtless felt the workings of a “divinity” within, and 
gave to it a proper sphere of action. To such stimulating 
circumstances, free from the enervating power of luxury, 
is due the greatness of such men as our Sherman and our 
Franklin. 

We have long since learned to save for more needy ob- 
jects that pity which is generally bestowed on such unedu- 
cated intellects—for we look upon adverse circumstances 
as the education necessary for their proper development— 
an education, without which, they never perhaps, would 
have occupied the position which brings them to our no- 
tice. And yet the moral of such cases is too often per- 
verted and lost. We have known those who would stray, 
book in hand, to a neighbouring wood, or near some 
brook, and while away hours in seutimentalism, dreaming 
of the laziness and eloquence of Patrick Henry, with as 
much likelihood to reach his emineuce, as that from the 
stones, “children will be raised up to Abraham.” So foo, 
the pitiful fable of Webster’s destroying his diploma, has 
been made the bulwark behind which the dunce might | 
intrench himself and look forward to Webster’s greatuess, | 
while his only resemblance, to the great man is that each | 
wears “a mortal coil’? which at some day each woutd | 
“ shuffle off.” | 

There is another consequence of this minuteness in | | 
biography. It brings us near the object of our admiration. 
If he be a poet we have perhaps known him only in fancy | 
when he seemed to disdain earth and its foibles, and soared | 
| aloft to regions of more genial purity. If a moralist, we | 
| know him only when expounding the right and wrong of 
| “human actions”—when teaching man his duty to him- | 

| self, society and God. And in the lofty aspirations of the | 
| one and the other’s love of truth, we often see, or think we | 
| see, specimens of a superior order of beings. If distance 
lends enchantment to the view, biography destroys this 
| distance, displays the object of our admiration ; humanity 
| VOL. IV.—NO. V. 8 























| which he read a criticism, or could discourse about his 
| Creator with the same levity with which he treats Monk 
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and its ever faithful satellite, fallibility. Such is the effect 
of association with those whom the world calls great—the 
idea of greatness becomes lost in your knowledge of the 
man, and in a two-fold degree, if the knowledge of the 
reputation preceded that of the individual. Anticipation 
always exceeds the reality. We are brought in contact, 
not as we supposed with something more than human, but 
with men endowed with like passions with ourselves. 
And however willingly we allow them their measure of 
praise, we feel some satisfaction from the fact that they 
too are frail—a selfish satisfaction we admit. 

Especially is this true of poets and writers of imagina- 
tion, Our pleasure depends in a great degree on our 
viewing them through an improper medium. We read 
their works filled with truth, morality and religion, and 
we look upon their writings as the exponents not only of 
their sentiments but of their lives. Biography with its 
minuteness destroys this delusion—it bring life near in all 
its dreariness—in all its truth, Who would not read | 
Moore’s sweet verses with more satisfaction and pleasure | 
could he forget the debauch and midnight revel? Whe 
does not feel this in regard to Byron? Byron, who could 
write so calmly and hopingly of heaven—and in his Cain 
could speak blasphemy with the same indifference with | 





Lewis in the Scotch reviewers. So too of Burns. With 
how much better relish would we read his works did we 
realize that the * Cotter’s Saturday Night”’ isan exponent 
of his morality, or “Man was made to mourn” of his phi- 
losophy? In these instances, the principles developed are 
perfect. Yet much as we love him, great as were many 
of his virtues, excusable as were many of his faults, truth 
will not blush should we write for him the epitaph he 
wrote for a neighbouring rake. 
“ Oh, tread ye lightly on his grass 
Perhaps he was your father.” } 


T. D. H. 
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MOUNTAIN LAND. 4 


A mountain land hath ever been 
The home of patriot men, 

And tyranny bath never stained 
With guilt the mountain glen ; 
Fair freedom ever loathed to dwell 

In palace, or in hall, 
The mountain far more hath she loved 
And the mountain waterfall ; 
And health and smiling beauty then, 
Their sunny home hath made, 
Where the rill, aye sings in gladness 
Through the lonely mountain glade. 





ay Upon the mountain side ; 

For their faith and their religion oft, 
Her hardy sons have died. 

And when routed in the conflict, | 
When the battle has been fought, 

In its wild and rocky mazes 
An asylum they have sought ; 

There again they gather quickly 
And as to a banquet go, 

With fearless heart and wild! hurrah 
To burst upon the foe. 


| 
There have been deeds of daring 
| 
} 


Where is beauty’s form the fairest ? 
Where is beauty’s eye most bright ? 

Where freedom now hath wakened 
And is girding for the fight. 

In the wild Circassian valley 
And amid her rocky glens, 

The shout against the foe 
With the prayer to God ascends. 

God speed them in the struggle, 
Those men of iron mould 

And may never fall in battle, 
Those hearts so high and bold. 


When Greece, fair Greece was crushed beneath 
The Moslem in his ire, 
And the son awoke as spell-bound, 
To the glory of the sire ; 
The first upon the battle-field, 
With their high, soul-stirring shout, 
Were those, who, with Bozzaris struck, 
The fearless Suliote ; 
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And the craven Turk hath yielded 
Or hath fallen ‘neath his hand, 

And the wild, high notes of freedom now 
Are ringing through the land. 


When the Senn’s wild horn was heard. 
Where the Switzer tends his flock, 

The swift chamois was undisturbed 
Upon the sterile rock ; 

And the bridegroom left his bride, 
And the mourner left the dead, 

And hill, and lake, and valley round 
Their shouts re-echoed ; 

And freedom dwelt upon the hills, 
The hills she loved so well, 

And in death, the tyrant sunk beneath 
The valiant arm of Tell. 


And thou, dear land, where freedom sits 
Amid thy hills enthroned, 
~ soil a Wallace’s blood hath stained 
hen in bonds thy people groaned, 
And Bruce awakened by the sound 
Upon the altar sware, 
With Randolph and with Douglas 
His country’s fate to share : 
There the rigid covenanter, 
For his faith hath nobly died , 
And stained the heather with his blood 
Upon the mountain side. 


When the shout of the oppressor 
Resounded through our land, 

The truest and the bravest were 
The bold Green-mountain band— 

Should the tyrant ever trample 
Our altars to the plain, 

Our mountains are our bulwarks, 
We will rally there again ; 

While old Alleghany lifts his head 
Above the plains below, 

We will never dread the despot’s power 
Nor bend beneath the foe. 


ad 


~ Mountain Land. 
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A WOLF HUNT BY MOUNLIGHT. . 


Waite visiting at a friend’s, a little more than a year 
ago, in the northern part of the State of —_——; I became 
acquainted with a troop of fellows, as wild and full of fun, 
as | suppose ever companied together for frolic. Whole- 
souled, reckless chaps, that dared do any thing that might 
be done with honour, that promised sport. Bold and su- 
perb riders, and kept the finest horses in that part of the 
country. 

I am myself particularly fond of riding; and if there is 
anything in the world I am proud of, besides the girl I 
love, it is Baltzaro ; and he deserves it well, for the warm | 
blood never coursed through a nobler animal ; delicately 
limbed, full chested, an eye of fire, and a neck and head 
of exquisite beauty; and yet as gentle as a lamb, he will 
follow me like a petted spaniel. 

My aquaintance with my new friends had not been 
long; but, up there, formal introductions and the tedious 
ceremonies of etiquette under such circumstances, are 
generally dispensed with; I found myself at once, “hail 
fellow, well met ;”’? and many a rare time we had in that 
wild place before I left. 

One day about the middle of January, I was sitting in 
the room at my friend’s house after dinver, amusing my- 
self and his children, to the best of my abilities, whiling 
away the afternoon; when I saw Jim Brace ride up to 
the door, at full speed; and presently I heard his wild 
“ Halloo !” ring loud and clear through the house. I knew 
from his manner, there was something in the wind; so I 
got yp and went out to him to the gate. 

«“ How are you, Spangler, my boy ?’’ he sung out in his 
merry tones as soon as I made my appearance. “ What | 
think you of a wolf hunt to-night by moonlight? The 
moon’s in the full; the night will be clear; it will be glo- 
rious sport. 

“I’m your man Brace.”’ I replied quietly. 

«Good, my fine fellow ; we’ll have a splendid time of it.” 

«“T’ll be with you, where do we meet?” 

« At my house at two o’clock. Don’t fail.” And away 
he went as fast as he came and I returned into the house. 


























_ 12 4 Wolf Hunt by Moonlight. 
A wolf hunt by moon light! well that is rare, that’s a 
fact; through woods, and brush, and prairies! My ex- 
| ploits hitherto, when not plain sailing, were performed by 
| daylight; but hounds, and horns, and thick timber, and 
/moonlight, was something I had yet to experience. The 
ground however, was hard frozen, and covered witha 

fine three-inch snow, so, there was little to fear. 
I attended to Baltzaro myself, that evening, and went to 


| bed early. At one o’clock | was in my saddle; the moon 


was shining brilliantly, and it was bitter cold. The place 
of rendezvous was six miles distant, in forty minutes I 


_ was inthe yard in the midst of hounds, horses and hunters, 


and it was a merry scene I tell you. Some were tooting 
their horns, and tightening their girths, and the dogs were 
crouching, jumping, whining, aud howling. 

A little after two we were all, fifteen or sixteen of us in 
saddle, and off for a little ravine close set with hazel 


| bushes, entangled amongst fallen trees and limbs, about 


two miles north east of Brace’s farm. 
It did not take us long to get over the ground, the dogs 


were slipped, and before ten minutes, a deep, loud howl 


from Pinto,a big black bitch of Dick Raynold’s, the leader 
of the pack; as keen scented as a vulture, told us we were 
in for the sport. Hound after hound swelled in the cho- 
rus from sympathy, but we could easily distinguish the 
prolonged howl of Pinto; and while this was up we were 
sure of game. There was a rush, a break, and away we 


| went. 


I was as ignorant of the ground as I am of the plains of 
Abyssinia; but I knew Baltzaro could go, where any 
other horse would venture; and bear me as long as I 
could stick on him; and unless a villainous limb should 
knock my brains out, I was satisfied that would be to 
the end of the race. But I did not care just yet to be fore- 


| most, as I was a stranger; time enough for that an hour 


or so to come; and one by one they swept past me while 
I curbed in Baltzaro who fairly foamed to be onward. 
The last man that flew past, like a whirlwind, was Jim 
Brace: “Glorious this, aint it; what are you holding in 
for ?”’ he yelled as he passed, and I was the last. 
I judged from the peculiar how! of the black bitch and 
the way the dogs run, that we had a large old fellow up; 
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who would give us a long chase; and this made me more 
careful to save my wind for the present, for I thought I 
should want it every bit after a while. 

We had a beautiful run of about a mile, across an arm 
of Big Salmon prairie ; aud the foremost boys soon caught 
a sight of the beast we were after. And he proved to be 
what was conjectured, an enormous big grey wolf; he 
knew what he was about as well as we did, for he was 
cantering along at an easy pace just out of the reach 
of the dogs; and steering straight for the oak opening 
on the other side of the prairie. 

As the ground was white with snow, and the moor 
shining brightly, we did’nt mind that much, save that pru- 
dence demanded we should slacken our pace a little when 
we got into the timber. He no sooner entered the woods 
than he struck off dead to the right towards Salmon creek, 
some eight or ten followed him; but the rest of us dashed 
down the prairie to head him, and afier a fair run of half 
a mile, we succeeded and turned short into the woods 
almost on him, and ahead of the dogs, when fortunately, 
for a long race, we came short upon some underbrusty, 
through which he slid as easily as an eel through a dip 
net; but it bothered the dogs a little, and for a while they 
lost the trail. Before they got through and we found our 
way round to the other side of the brush, he was far enough 
ahead ; and away we went again for a fresh heat. 

For about half #. hour we had most exciting riding 
through the clear oak openings. I never in my life before, 
felt so exhilerated and full of life. It seemed like an en- 
chanted dream of knight errantry of the olden time, and I 
almost imagined myself a chivalric palatine surrounded by 
my vassals in pursuit of some grim giant hastening to his 
castle. But it was no time to dream; dark passages and 
low limbs were realities ; and now when I think of it in 
cool blood, it certainly was dangerous, but I did’nt think 
so then. ° 

Every now and then we would get into the deep shade 
of the trees, and the transition from bright moonlight made 
it almost perfect darkness; but we were wild with excite- 
ment and on we went us fast and reckless as if the sun 
and not the stars were above us. Once in one of these 
places, a little to my left, I heard Ned Saunders bawl out, 
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|“ Halloo! there goes my cap;” and the next moment 


Baltzaro was on his hauuches, I caught sight of a big limb | 
within four feet of my breast. But these were trifles for | 
we were evidently gaining fast on the grey rascal. But | 
all at once he doubled short rouud and disappeared in a 
thicket that skirted the opening, and when he broke from 
it on the other side, he stretched himself in the direction of 
a deep ravine of shelving rocks, about four miles distant. | 
This I found by an exclamation of Jim Brace: «For | 


the game isup.”? And we did blow them, I tell you. 

By this trick he had got considerably ahead both of us 
aud the dogs; bat the black bitch still kept the lead as 
keen asever. After running this way about a mile and a 
half, he struck into the prairie some four hundred yards in 
advance; and then it Was now or never. 

The prairie was a clean mile and a half, and if he beat 
us across, it was perfectly useless to attempt the last mile 
through the woods, and ouce in the rocks he wasas safe as 
a mouse in a mountain. 

The lead in the race lay between five of us, and we 
were all splendidly mounted. Jim. Brace, Ned. Sanders, | 


| Whit. Winters, John Strought, aud myself, and we fairly | 


/ hole and I shot past. We were now almost on the wolf 





flew. A mile and a half, and a big grey wolf still in a | 
manner fresh, with four hundred yards start. It was the | 
most glorious running I ever had or s*w; every jump we | 
gained on him; we passed over ui dogs; but it was | 
head and head amongst ourselves. At length Jim and 
Ned aud I passed ahead ; Ned then fell behind, and it lay 
between Jim on his brag grey, and Baltzaro and myself; 
and a blanket might have covered us for a hundred yards, 
when the gallant grey made a false step in an old muskrat 


and within a quarter of a mile of the edge of the woods; 
a moment more and he was under my horse, and I tried 
my best to trample him but he dodged and turned and to 
save my life I could not touch him. 

By this time Strought, and Sanders and the rest were up, | 
and the grey scoundrel, I venture to say, heard sucha 
clattering of horses’ hoofs about his ears as he was a stran- 
ger to. He still made desperate efforts however, to reach 
the woods, but we always headed him; at last in despair he 
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turned in his tracks and cut across the prairie in a diago- 
| nal to regain the opening; the dogs were at his heels and 
with a whoop and halloo away we went again across the 
| prairie; it was a beautiful sight; we held in our horses and 
the dogs had it all to themselves. Most of them were soon 
distanced far enough; but 'Pinto and a low yellow long- 
eared hound of Sanders’ pushed him very close, and once 
I thought they had him sure enough; Pinto pulled up 
hard aud grappled him, but he turned suddenly on her aud 
showed such a terrible row of ivory that she jumped back, 
and he was off again like an arrow; in two minutes more 
he was in the woods. 

It was now five o’clock; more than an hour to broad 
day light, and the moon was getting low and pale; about 
half the fellows drew in their horses as soon as they came 
‘I> to the woods and declared they would run no farther, they 
had had sport enough and the chase seemed but just com- 
mencing. “Give it up Spangler, give it up,’ they said, 
“dont kill your horse, and lay yourself up for a month for 
that old scoundrel of a sheep killer.” 

I was hesitating, I did not know exactly what to do, 
i) “ Hold your tongues there, you lazy rascals, and go home 
if you want to, and dont be stuffing your moonshine into 
this boy ; Spangler shall have the imp’s scalp, or grey Bess 
shall die in tryin’ it. Come boys, toot-00 ra-00 ra-00 toot- 
00 a-00 a-00;” and Jim and Whit and Isaac Sargeant | 
and myself, and two or three, others dashed into the 
woods. 

We were now in for a long race. When an old grey | 
wolf has been foiled once or twice in his doublings and 
other tricks, he gives them all up, and trusts altogether to 
his superior speed and wind. The yellow hound and Pin- | 
to still kept ahead, and an occasional howl assured us they | 
were close on his track. We had scarcely any light but | 
the dim twilight and the reflection of the snow, and that | 
was almost nothing to us, at the pace we were riding. | 
My face wasall scratched, the ermine of my cap tore open | 
from the rim clear round to the back of my head; and to | 
mend matters I ran against an old snag of a limb that was | 
jutting out, and bruised my left arm so painfully that 1 | 
thought it was broken for a quarter of an hour. 

Shortly after this, Isaw Isaac Sargeant, who had hither- 
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to kept his seat like a Camanche, sailing high in the air 
and come plump down like a pheasant into a clump of | 
hazel-bushes. Isaac had been looking a little too far, 
ahead, like many wiser men, and coming up to the bushes , 
at a full run; his horse stopped suddenly, and Isaac by | 
showing us in a small way the beautiful curves of a sky 
rocket, gave us at the same time a practieal illustration of 
the laws of motion, as they are written down by philoso- | 
| phers in the books. | 

We checked our horses involuntarily to pick up the | 
wounded, when we heard a voice of mingled wrath and 
astonishment from the midst of the bush, « Well now, this | 
is an all-fired nice piece of business! My bran new lin- | 
sey trowsers tore all to smash.’”’ This was too much for 
our philosophy ; we roared out till the weods echoed, and 
left Isaac to mend his breeches, and pick bimself up at his | 
leisure. 

It was now almost daylight; and the chase seemed as | 
if it would be interminable. Our herses were blowing 
very much, and one by one the fellows were dropping off, 
until there was none left again but Jim Brace and his 
wirey grey, and Baltzaro and myself, and the two degs. 
I was awful tired, and if my noble horse had not stood 1t | 
better than I did, 1 should have thrown up, but after Jim’s | 
speech on the prairie, I would not have confessed it for | 
anything. 

A wolf-scalp we were determined to have now, if it 
lay in the power of man or beast to obtain it. The sun 
was just rising, and the ground was becoming more bro- 
ken, but we dashed ahead; and after rising a steep little 
pinch, we caught sight of the fellow about two hundred 
yards ahead of us. We struck our spurs into our fagged 
horses and pressed him ; but as we increased our speed he 
increased his, and presently he plunged down into a deep 
hollow ; and up again on the other side, with the dogs after 
him; but it was impossible for us to follow; and by the 
time we had run round the head of the hollow, and got 
on the track again, they were almost out of sight. 

We cheered up our horses, and in twenty minutes we 
were up with the dogs; they were almost exhausted, and 
we passed them, and on we came, nearer and nearer ; we 
could now see his tongue hanging out, and that he was 
very tired. But he was making with his best speed for 
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the bald oak knobs of Pike River, which were only a mile 
or so off, and distinctly in sight, and if he once reached 
them and got among the brown bushes, he might lie down 
and take a sleep as quietly as a mole ina clover-field. 

Brace was now ahead, for Baltzaro not being much ac- 
customed to such running, was more fatigued than Bess; 
but I saw Jim, holding in a little, and beckoning me to 
come up, and when I was along side of him, with his 
noble heart, he told me to push ahead and win the scalp. 
I passed him, and was soon within fifty yards of the wolf; 
the dogs were out of sight; we were both at our utmost. 
speed; but I could see I was gaining on him. 

Baltzaro was dreadfully fatigued and reeking with 
sweat, but his spirit was high, and he strained every mus- 
cle, and brought me within twenty yards, but it was only 
? a short distance to the first rise of the knobs. I drew one 
of my large horse-pistels and fired ; but my blood was too 
warm, and I missed him; I drew the other, pulled the 
trigger, and he fell over dead. I was by him in a moment, 
flung myself from my horse, and his scalp was dripping 
in my hands when Brace came up. He jumped to the 
’ ground, and slapped me on the shoulder with a ponderous 
blow. “Well done, Spangler! your’e the chap for me; a 
regular chip from the old block—give me your hand.” 
And he rung it till it ached. I felt highly flattered, and 
thanked him for his compliments. 

We turned the old dog over, and found the ball had en- 
tered his back, just behind the left shoulder, and passed 
directly through his heart. j 

I looked at my watch, and found it wanted a few min- 
utes to eight o’clock, and we were twenty miles from 
home, and six from the nearest house. 

By five in the evening, Baltzaro was snugly and warmly 
housed again in my friend’s stable, and I in his parlour; 
and the curious, by calling at my room, can see a little 
document I prize very highly, to this effect : 

“The Treasurer of the County of ———— State of 
— will, on demand, pay to Mr. F. A. W. Spangler 
ten dollars, being the amount authorized by law fora gre 





wolf-scalp. . 
“Given under my hand and seal this eighteenth day of 
January, 1844. «—_. _--_. County Clerk.” 
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THE THREE WORLDS. by L4igs 


The ancient Greeks, in their own expressive language, 
termed the universe xosyos, as significant of what they con- 
sidered its characteristic features. In this single word 
were embodied their most perfect conceptions of order and 
harmony, and as the visible world furnished a complete 
realization of these conceptions, they very aptly concluded 
that no term could be so appropriately applied to it. That 
this conclusiou has been sanctioned by the feelings of men 
throughout all ages is an unquestionable fact. Although 
the oft-reiterated maxim, “that popular opinions outlive 
not ages’’ has been repeatedly verified. Yet there is certain- 
ly acontradiction in this case. What men’s ideas of God’s 
universe were once, they are now. So far from having un- 
dergone any material change,a deeper insight into nature’s 
arcana and closer converse with her mysteries, have tended 
but to give eulargemeut to and radicate them more firmly. 
And this very fact furnishes the strongest conceivable neg- 
ative evidence of the inherent excelience of this, the Crea- 
tor’s handiwork ; for how perfect must be that harmony, 
that adaptation to the feelings and sympathies of man’s 
nature, waich has never failed to find response in every 
bosom aud elicit its proper tribute of admiration. It is 
this adaptation that constitutes at once the glory and per- 
fection of the material world. But itis not to be conceived 
of as consisting merely of a harmony of external forms 
and appearances to the sense. ‘This were to degrade man 
to a mere refined species of animal, unsusceptible of all 
higher, more substantial pleasures than such as are re- 
ceived through the medium of his senses, Its origin may 
be traced to a purer, loftier source. As the latent qualities 
of the prism can be elicited only by its being subjected to 
the direct influence of the sun’s rays, or, the mutual fitness 
of the steel and flint in producing certain effects, by an 
actual collision of the two ; so it is the contact of just such 
a world as this, that alone constitutes and reveals the adap- 
tation of the one to theother. The delicately pencilled 
features of nature, her exquisite proportions, would pre- 
sent but an indifferent spectacle to a mere terrestial being, 
destitute of all those celestial qualities which so peculiarly 
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adorn and ennoble the character as well as felicitate the 
existence of man. What response could those divinely 
attuned harmonies with which mute nature is so eloquent- 
ly vocal ; but which speak to the heart alone, incapable of 
appreciating, aught that appeals not directly to the sense ? 
For such, music so refined and ethereal possesses no charm 
but rather dissonance. The tempest may career in “ its 
strength,” but its deep, audible voice speaks nought but 
terror to their souls; the lightnings flash, but their lurid 
glare serves only to reveal hideous forms and portentous 
sights to their affrighted visions. Earth-sprung, their gaze 
is earth-directed, grovelling. Even external objects and 
physical forms, however inviting and attractive, greet their’ 
sense, eliciting in return scarce a token of recognition and 
leaving behind mere shadows of impressions, to be obliter- 
ated like footprints on the sand by the first passing wind. 

Ha.' our world been created expressly as a residence for 
such be ngs, it would no longer possess that harmony and 
adaptation which constitute its most prominent features, 
That, which now bears so manifestly on every lineament 
the bright impress of Divinity, would be disrobed of its 
beauty and excellence. Those sounds which compose 
articulate nature’s choicest vocabulary, become but an un- 
meaning alphabet. All would be cold, inanimate, unsat- 
isfying. The spirit that now breathes through and over 
all, making the cataract, the forest, the tempest, everything, 
vocal with a language not their own, would cease to ani- 
mate, and what are now living, speaking actors in the 
grand scene of nature, would become but lifeless, marble- 
like statues. What a striking contrast, however, to so deso- 
late a picture does the reality present. Nature utters nota 
solitary sound that finds not some kindred chord upon 
which to exhaust its vibrations—that calls not forth some 
answering sympathies like pure incense from the inner 
sanctuary of the heart. Here then is the solution of the 
whole mystery. It is in this that the adaptation of the 
physical world to man, consists. Here lies the secret spring 
of the indissoluble relations mutually existing between the 
two, which engender in the mind such elevated concep- 
tions of order and harmony as are displayed in the mate- 
rial world. 

Mere physical attractions, however, would necessarily 
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be in themselves insufficient to satisfy the cravings of so 
ethereal an essence as the mind. It requires nutriment 
more congenial, unalloyed. In order, therefore, to render 
the adaptation of the physical world to man more complete 
and unexceptionable, it has been so ordered that the mu- 
tual contact of the two gives birth to another, an entirely 
distinct world ; and it is this invisible that throws so talis- 
manic a charm around the visible universe. The mind 
delights to revel in its own creations; and this mind-created 
world, as it were, is to it, what the material is to the body; 
its proper sphere. So long indeed as the shackles that 
fetter the mind to earth remain undissevered, its tendency 
to this higher, more ethereal world must necessarily be, at 
times, imperceptible. Yet it still points upward with as 
steady aud unwaveringa lustre as ever. The flame burns 
as brightly upon the altar where it was consecrated, as 
when the vivifying breath of the Almighty first animated 
with it the senseless clay. The grosser part, the body, 
confines, clogs; but the mind, energetic and active, 
would rise and soar,—would quit its inanimate prison- 
house. This fact is strongly exemplified in the partiality 
discernible in minds for whatever is of an ideal character- 
The wild reveries of the enthusiast, who, under the gui- 
dance of an over-wrought imagination, roves “he lists not 
where”’—the misty speculations and visionary theories 
of the immaterialist, metamorphosing realities into illusions 
and involving himself in au extricable labyrinth of enig- 
mas—in fact, the ten thousand phantasms ever conjured 
into being—all testify the proneness of the mind to that 
which is unsubstantial, unreal. 

That complex system of mythology in which the master- 
spirits of antiquity delighted to revel, though purely ideal, 
was to them a reality. It was the atmosphere they con- 
stantly inhaled, the world in which they mentally lived 
and moved. As a creation of the mind, it realized as 
completely the most vivid conceptions of the ancients as 
did their own xotuos. True, this isa bare assertion. Yet 
surely, to conclude that those ideas of beauty and harmo- 
ny received from the physical world, would have been 
carried out by the ancients in the creation of a new world 
of their own, is a far more yeasonable mode of proceed- 
ing, than to condemn the whole system as one of incon- 
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gruities and extravagances merely because it accords not 
with our own imperfect notions. Besides, we are neces- 
sarily incompetent to sit in judgment upon a case like 
this. The old mythological system has long since gone to 
ruins, and but detached fragments have been handed down 
| to remind us of its previous existence. Our ideas of what 
| that system was, must, in consequence, be vague and im- 
| perfect. To constitute our knowledge, therefore, the test 
by which to determine its excellencies and deficiencies, 
would be most unreasonable. Whether or not, however, 
our conceptions of the harmonious and beautiful are re- 
alized in the ideal system of olden time ; certain it,is, that 
the same spirit which gave birth to and breathed through 
that world, still lives, modified indeed by time, yet unex- 
tinguished in the bosoms of men. For how else can we 
account for the tenacity with which the mind clings to 
every vestige of that once imposing system, or the melan- 
choly pleasure with which it seems to linger about the | 
neglected urn that contains its ashes. 

But there is yet another world. No brain-sprung Min- 
erva—ofispring of the fancy, but one of reality—substan- 
tial. It is the world in which man may be said emphati- 
cally,to live. The speculative fool may philosophise him- 
self into a mere shadow, and, stoic-like, wrapt up in his 
delusions sit down, under the firm conviction that his own 
existence is but a dream and material objects around, un- 
realities; but here, willing or unwilling, he must act. 
Necessity, aye, a sterner power, guides the wheels of his 
destiny. A grand, momentous drama is enacting around, 
and in it he must play his allotted part. 

To the generous, resolute, high-minded spirit, this world 
furnishes a broad field of action. Its stern realities wear 
no hydra-forbidding aspect to his vision. Ten thousand 
bright flowers enamel his onward path, while the snow- 
capped heights and glaciered fields that in the distance 
crown the prospect, instead of striking dismay to his soul, 
fill it with the loftiest conceptions of the grandeur and true 
moral sublimity of the enterprise. Even the stupendous 
avalanche as it sweeps along on “ its errand of wrath,” 
winged with ruin and destruction, or, the tempest career- 
ing madly around, terrifies, aye, affects him not; an energy 
that mocks the fury of the whirlwind and outnerves the 
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iron arm of the tempest, animates and sustains him. It 
is a glorious thing to contemplate such a character! to 
mark the onward strides of a mind, strong in the very 
sternness of its own originality, sustained by a concentra- 
tion in one grand focus of every energy, calm and undis- 
mayed amid dangers the most appalling, and breathing 
forth continually but the one, pure, ardent aspiration of a 
heroic spirit, “ Excelsior!’”? ‘These are qualities which, 
where ever found, and whether or not duly appreciated, 
will infallibly call forth admiration. When united and 
blended in the same mind, they elevate the possessor far 
above the common level to a scale but little beneath Deity 
itself, entitling him to the “converse of Gods,” and the 
homage of all inferior intellects. Such characters consti- 
tute the phenomena of the intellectual world. They are 
the bright stars which, now and then in the lapse of cen- 
turies, appear, shine for a time with superior lustre, then 
shooting from their respective orbits, disappear forever. 
The very rarity perhaps of these intellectual wonders en- 
hances the admiration which they invariably elicit. We 
may frequently see the features of one prominent quality 
delineated with peculiar accuracy and distinctness in the 
character of a single individual; but the union of all those 
distinguishing traits found individually to characterize dif- 
ferent minds, in the same person, may well be termed, an 
intellectual anomaly. A large portion of those who live 
and progress in this living, progressive world, are but un- 
willing actors, and may be seen toiling and struggling to 
keep their frail barks above the impetuous torrent that 
hurries them along. Here and there the dancing bubble 
betrays the expiring breath of one and another ; while the 
gales of evening, as they moan in dying numbers their 
funeral dirge, seem “to have touched the last chords of 
death.” 

But this melancholy fate is not altogether peculiar to 
individuals of this class. The unhappy destiny of such 
we may compassionate, yea, if there exists between us 
aught kindred, even shed a solitary tear in their behalf at 
the shrine of affection ; but their untimely end can awaken 
in the bosom no livelier emotion. We feel that their 
names are blots on the escutcheon of humanity ; that their 
lives constitute but a blank era in the annals of this living 
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' world. Summoned into being by an invisible power, and 
_ hurried along through the varied scenes of life by the 
| same unseen agency, they have at length passed off the 
| stage unhonoured—unwept—leaving behind not so much 
| as an inscription to arrest the eye of the pausing traveller, 
and point him to their lowly resting-place. But in illus- 
tration of the foregoing remark, that this fate is not wholly 
confined to such, how often are we called to witness the 
funeral obsequies of some noble high-minded “ child of Ge- 
nius,”? prematurely crushed by the cold withering frowns 
of adversity. Some frail and delicate flower, it may be, 
rudely transplanted from the sunny fields of its own native 
land, to wither and die in a sterner clime. But he dies 
| not unlamented. Many a mourner is there. Angel forms 
| are hovering around his dying couch, soothing the burn- 
ing brow, and administering those sweet consolations which 
angels alone can administer. Nor, when the cold charnel 
has closed over its victim, and the Jast knell has been rung, 
is his memory given a prey to oblivion. The splendid 
galaxy of genius has been sensibly dimmed by the going 
down of one of its brightest stars, yet the halo of light 
that encircled the setting orb, remaius still, undimmed, 
shining in all its original lustre. A sweet flower has been 
blasted, but from the dead leaves arises a fragrance that 
will long linger around its grave. ‘The birth and death of 
such, constitute importantepochs. These are the ushering 
in and close of bright eras in the history of the living 
active world. 0. 








PNEUMATICS. 


The college bell strikes twelve and the student sits in 
his chair alone and sad. The world turns round and the 
machinery of the universe works on without cessation, 

| whilst the little world of his own room is motionless 
as if it were unconscious of the wonderful powers 
without its narrow precincts. But notwithstanding the 
apparent inactivity of all things in the chamber, there is 
yet one busy restless existence which is always uneasy 
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unless it is roaming the wide universe of matter for objects 
of inspection, or ransacking the deepest depths of specula- 
tion for subjects of investigation. Yet this prodigy, the 
mind, is continually on the wing never stopping for all that 


tigued and go into a state of insensibility ; the muscles may 
relax, the eye grow dim, and the tongue lie motionless 
under the influence of sleep, but torpor steals not over the 
immortal though confined to the mortal prison-house. 
When the mortal has ceased from its sovereignty then the 
immortal seeks its own blessed regions and revels amid 
wonders far from the base co-ordinates of time and sense. 

The student is weary and the world moves on. The 
student is perplexed and his soul aspiring to things heaven- 
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can be said to the contrary. The body may become fa- | 


' 


| 


ly would fain inquire into the mysteries of existence | 
| throughout the universe of mind and matter, that it may | 
satisfy its own longings and cool its raging fever with | 
thoughts which men forbid as impious. But let the world | 
say what it will “the mind is its own place,”’ and of itself | 


can fashion existences and ideal beauties of which the 
poor votaries of sense can have no conception. Hark! 
hear you the midnight wind, it comes from mount AZolus. 
It is a spirit, and would seemingly warn us by its hoarse 


move solemnly onward the wind of the north meets the 
| wind of the east, and their aerial language is communica- 
| ted to the enchanted student by the music of the creaking 


murmurings of the departure of time. For its low plain- | 
tive music would seem to be the funeral knell of times | 
which the world has seen, and which she shall never see | 
again. The winds whistle through the trees, and as they | 


boughs. And the spirit of the north said unto the spirit of | 


the east,—“ brother whence comest thou??? Then ans- 


_ wered the spirit of the east,—*I come from the land of the | 


far distant east, and I have wept and mourned over the 
ruins of by-gonetime. In my sorrow I weptand mourned 
_ over the land of the Egyptians, my sighs were heard in 


their mournful melody over the site of the habitations of | 
_ the ancient Ptolemys. ButI sported playfully around the | 
| top of the lofty pyramid, for I felt that some relic of an- 


cient greatness was still preserved from the ravages of 
| time. But when I came to the base and saw that the 
spirit of modern science was feeding upon this noble’ 
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monument of antiquity my wailings and sighings were re- 


| newed and I sang the death song of the ancient time.” 
| Then answered the spirit of the north, “Truly brother, time 


flies and the existences of yesterday are gone and those 
of to day fiil their places. [too have come from the ruins 
of the monuments of ancient time, or rather from the desert 
where the pride of far-back antiquity lavished its wealth 
to obtain a name in after-times; but a name like an em- 
blem is written but in light characters which the finger of 
time defaces as he passes by. I come from the regions 
of the north where eternal ice bars the entrance of man 
to those hidden stores of erudition and civilization of 
which the world can have no idea. From the wondrous 
secrets thence obtained I learned that the inhabitants of 
those lands were, in former times, dwellers in a sunny 
land where summer reigned the whole year round. Since 
the creation the earth has changed its position with regard 
to the sun; what is now tropical was once frigid, and 
what is now frigid was once tropical. At the very pole 
I discovered what scemed to be the city and palace of 
an ancient king. Aud when I saw the insurmountable 
difficulties presented by the masses of ice, I sighed and 
groaned for very grief. So mournful is the death of time.” 

The college bell strikes one, and the spirits of the east 
and north sigh a sad farewell and depart mournfully to 
new scenes of sorrow. The student revolved in his mind 
the words of the spirits and sighed a mournful requiem to 
the wondrous past. The music of the winds has died 
away, and the spirit of the earth speaks to the spirit of the 
air. “Brother who roamest throughout the infinite ex- 
tent of ether, tell me the wonders of the ethereal exist- 
ences.” ‘Then answered the spirit of the air. “ Brother 
I live and move amid the wonders of the skies, and these 
I will tell thee of as briefly as possible. Thou seest the 
numberless luminaries which bespangle the azure vault of 
heaven, Glorious they appear to be, and glorious they 
are. In their happy spheres they sing together, and the 
music of the spheres is the delight of the spirits of the air, 
Each star that thou seest is radiant with the beauty of its 
own purity. Each star is a separate existence. And 
when, as is their wont, they sing together, their heaven- 
wrought melody is the warmth of soul which inspires 
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the universe with the music of the spirit. Its influence 
extends to the earth on which thou dwellest. 
and anon they sing the dirge of a fallen star, and the solemn | 
strains re-echo throughout the vault of heaven, and the 
mournful music bewails the death of departed time, when 
their brothers were equal in glory with themselves.” 
Then answered the spirit of the earth, “ Brother that stu- 
dent is a fool, he had better go to bed.” 


But ever | 


A PICTURE. 


My boat was floating on an inland lake, 
O’er whose biue depths were dark and clear 
Castles and towers of the olden time ; 
Far overhead the gold and crimson clouds 
Swam dreamily along—the mild west wind 
Paused for an instant o’er the summer isles, 
Then gently stole away; while over all, 
The quiet sunshine covered broad and wide 
Hill, lake, and mountain, castle, tower, and town. 
But everything about me seemed to be 
So old, so still, so gertle, sad. and strange, 
I could have deemed that some wild elfin sprite 
Had from the Evester of the dawning hour 
Stolen the dreams which once Lorraine had dreamed, 
And given them life and being ; 

For all around 
Seemed filled with dream-like thought. 

The soaring birds 
Had meaning in their song ; and the small waves 
Which plashed against the boat, did every one 
Babble of wondrous and forgotten things, 
Which once had being in the olden time. 

AYMER DE VALENCE. 
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Come, reader, take us by the hand, and don’t be ashamed of our 
acquaintance. Here we are once more, politely requesting a small 
share of your attention. We offer you in our present number some- 
thing new in character, and excellent in quality ; and we hope this 
time to produce something which will go a little way toward pleas- 
ing, and consequently silencing some idle few who have continually 
grumbled concerning the matter of our periodical. We hope they 
may be satisfied ; but if they are not pleased, our loving advice to 
them is, do better for us, and we will acknowledge ourselves their 
debtors, to the end of the Monthly's existence. As far as our per- 
| sonal observation has informed us, we know that they who are | 
, most displeased with our Monthly’s pieces are they who do the least 
| for it. Either they don’t subscribe, or if they do subscribe they 
don’t pay, or if they do pay they don’t write for it. They who do 
write, seem to be generally very well pleased with it; and cer- 
tainly it is nothing but human nature. But readers generally find 
}) most fault with the notices of our table. This ‘“ Editor’s Table” 
seems to be the name of a piece of writing which anybody can do 
| to perfection—if they only knew how. It is a part of the Monthly 
| which everybody looks to for something new ; and although there 
is no reason why one Editor’s Table should be different from 
another, yet if it should chance to be a repetition of what has 
| before been said, or if it should not be fully as interesting as the 
last novel, why it is wofully deficient ; the Monthly is not worth a 
cent—the Editors do not know their business. Of all such com- 
plainants, we ask, What is or ought to be this super-mysterious 
“ Editors’ Table?” What isit? Is it an ideal, or is it a reality ? 
Is it the dlank tablet of the Editors’ thoughts, or a plain board table, 
with correspondents’ favours strewn over it. Now, in our estima- 
tion, and we ought to know as much about it as most of you, the 
real table is made of boards, as tables generally are made (marble 
slabs are too expensive), and on this we lay the communications 
from our correspondents. And this department of the Monthly, 
which we nickname the “ Editors’ Table” is nothing but a concise 
account of the condition of the real table. At least such is what 
the “ Editors’ Table” ought to be, although it has not always been 
recognized by former editors. And now friends, be patient, and 
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we will endeavour to give at least a slight idea of the state of our 
“ table.” 

We have before us a communication entitled “ Sincerity,” but 
‘having no signature. It is altogether of a very peculiar character, 
indeed, rather too peculiar. The writer evinces great ease in wri- 
ting, and a very plentiful supply of words ; but these two qualities 
invariably present themselves in the shape of quotations. Like a 
man knowing his business, he commences in fine style—“ This 1s 
emphatically a mimic age. Forgery and deceit are abroad in the 
land.” He then goes on to speak very knowingly of affection, per- 
sonifying it, and then telling of her whereabout he breaks forth 
thus: “ We then need the lion’s courage, the fox’s cunning, and a 
falcon’s eye, when in the pursuit of true and solid affection.” A 
little further on, he says: “ The old adage 1s that every dog must 
have his day.” And then, meteor-like, his eloquence bursts forth. 
“Yes! whether he be a spaniel or a cur, he must have his day, 
and so must a coquette have her day, and this is it.” We suppose 
that by saying ,coquetry now has its day, he means that it is com- 
pletely done for. But the context would seem to controvert such a | 
supposition. Listen to him again: ‘ She [the coquette] now reigns | 
in all her glory, enthroned in purple and crowned with diamonds. | 
Sincerity with them is as rare as nature’s simple daughter. For | 
the age of simplicity as wel! as that of sincerity has long since | 
passed.” We have now given the Aest parts of one of his foolscap 
pages. and hope we have given an ample idea of the whole. 





Pericles, Jr., has sent us “‘ The Greek Chieftain’s Song in Greece’s 
last days.” A very remarkable song: doubtless worthy of the 
author. Pity he did not send us the music. We give one or two 
stanzas of this song. 





“ Ye shades of my fathers and heroes of yore, 
Who have already reached a happier shore ! 

Ye spirits of Greece who have left our vile earth, 
And now rove the bright plains of Elysian mirth ! 


| 
| 


“ Who will joyously pass on eternity’s hours, 

Amid golden gardens and ambrusial bowers, 

Where the regions of bliss and the realms of delight, 
In unending succession enrapture the sight; 


“ Yet visit once more our fair Grecia’s shore, 

And tarry awhile in your country of yore ; 

We'll welcome you kindly and make you at home, 
Our maidens are lovely—say will you not come.” 
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The italics are our own. The afflicted author seems to have, 
fallen in love with the word “ yore,” which is made to rhyme with! 
“shore,” in two places. He addresses the “ heroes of yore” very | 
affectionately, and offers very strong inducements to get them to 
come. ‘“ We'll make you at home.” And the last line of our quo- | 
tation is decidedly beautiful, highly pathetic, and most accordant } 
with the unity of the piece. After invoking these shades in three:| 
more verses of equal strength and beauty, he says: 
“ But in vain oh ye GreciansI call on your shades,” &c. 
Finally, after speaking of his country, he says: 
“ But soon I shall leave her and join your sweet throng, 
Then our joys shall be mutual our songs shall be one.” 
Bless the music, if they sing such songs as this. 


An unfortunate gentleman signing himself « L..” has sent an ac-'| 
count of the “‘Student’s Dream,” in blank verse. Speaking of the 
student, he says: 

«—___ his pulses 
Maddened—with feverish hand his burning brow 
He pressed ; and swore to win himself a name. 
He flung him back in his old arm chair, and 
From his window gazed upon the dark, blue 
Sky. lumed by a lonely star; but the rays 
Of that orb eteinally bright, maddened 
Him more ; 
After having sworn to win himself a name, he begins to dreamy 
and 
“On a charger of jet he flew to the field,” 
a new way for a student to win himself a name. In his dream he 
does win himself a name. But in a later stage of his vision 
“—___-———_— a sudden 
Brightness gleamed around—terror thrilled his frame ; 
With palms compressed, and cold, and clammy sweat 
Oozing from his pallid brow, he muteless 
Gazed. 
Whilst thus struck muteless, he has a sight of the resurrection of 
the dead and the destruction of the world ; then 
ag With intensest sufferings racked, 
He woke; for he had but dreamed : but thence taught 
True honour is the Most High’s approval.” 

We hope “ L” will not get angry with us, and forsake us in time 
to come, for we like to see such communications once in a while. 
Indeed we do not see that he can find any fault with our treatment 
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of his production ; for we have inserted the most striking parts of 
this wondrous “ dream.” 


Perropicats.—We have before us the second number of the first | 
volume of the Monthly Rose, a very beautiful magazine conducted 
by the members of the Albany Female Academy. We are glad to | 
see that the ladies have been pleased to favour us with a number, 
and we hope they will allow us to claim fellowship with them. 
We have perused the present number with great interest, and can 
unhesitatingly pronounce it a beautiful affair; “Anne Boleyn” is 
an excellent article. ‘The Destiny of Fate” is peculiarly affecting. 
We seldom have seen more beautiful descriptive poetry than 
“Tilola.” We acknowledge the receipt of the last numbers of the 
Yale Literary, and the Williams Monthly Miscellany. 


Reader, Whoever you may be, we have given you a faithful 
account of our table. We ask you to look upon us and our 
periodical with favour. We also ask you whose duty it is to sup- 
port the magazine, to put your shoulders to the wheel and set the 
Monthly in motion in good earnest. Articles are as likely to be in- 
serted through the post office as when received privately. ‘The Edi- | 
tors have much labour at any time, but they are especiaily burdened | 
by being compelled to seek articles privately. We hope our cor- | 
Tespondents will look to this. We do our best in making selections 
for readers, and we think it nothing but just that they should do 
something to render our task lighter. 























